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he Distinguished Alumni Awards... 


Alumni and former students are the chief products of an institution of higher learning. The contributions they make 
to the world by their professional achievements reflect upon the institutions which train them. 


The alumni council at Indiana State decided to establish the Distinguished Alumni Award to afford recognition for her 
outstanding sons and daughters. In 1957, when the first awards were presented on Alumni-Senior Day, a tradition was 
established. Throughout the years of the existence of this college, many thousands of young people have enrolled in classes 
and profited from the excellent and wise instruction of the faculty members. These students have gone on to find their 
places in life, to bring honor and distinction upon themselves and their institution. 


It is fitting, therefore, that outstanding former students should be recognized in an official ceremony. Previously, 
many of these persons were brought back to the campus to deliver addresses on special occasions. But time passed and 
often what they said was either unrecorded or forgotten. With the establishment of the Distinguished Alumni Award a 
permanent honor roll was made possible. 


The achievements of former students cast the shining light of success upon the college, the faculty, the staff and ad- 
ministration. In return, we acknowledge this distinguished service with a permanent citation. 


Those who received the Distinguished Alumni Award in 1958 were: 


* * * * * 


DR. HERALD REA COX — Dr. Cox was graduated from Indiana State Teachers College in 1928, continued his studies at Johns Hop- 
kins University, receiving his Doctor of Science degree in 1932. He was associated with the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
later joining the United States Public Health Service. 


In 1942 he became Director of Viral and Rickettsial Research with the Lederle Laberatories, American Cyanamid Company at Pear! 
River, New York, a position he now holds. 


He has received honors and awards from various organizations for his many contributions to scientific research and development 
and has been cited by the United States government for his outstanding service to military and civilian personnel. 


* * + * * 


DR. HALLIE FARMER — Dr. Farmer began her long and distinguished teaching career at Muncie, Indiana, after graduating from !n- 
diana State Teachers College in 1916. She received her Masters degree from the University of Wisconsin in 1922 and joined the faculty 
at Ball State Teachers College. 


In 1925 she became Professor of History and Head of the Social Science Division at the State College for Women at Montevallo, 
Alabama, where she continued until her retirement in 1956. She received her Ph.D. degree from the University of Wisconsin in 1927 
and the L.L.D. from Alabema College in 1956. 


She is nationally known for her contributions in the American Association of University Women, her articles and books, and her 
work in the Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 


* * * * 


ROBERT E. GREEN — Mr. Green began his career as a teacher in the Sullivan County Indiana, schools following his graduation in 
1933. Within a short time he began to experiment with small business enterprises during his vacation periods and in 1940 entered 
the contracting business. At that time he organized the Green Construction Company which is one of the major earth moving com- 
panies in the United States. 


In 1948 the Green Coal Company was formed and is now a sizable mining operation. His Greenmere Farms of 2,500 acres was the 
home of the Aberdeen Angus herd, from which came the Best Ten Head of Cattle in the International Livestock Exposition in 1947 as 
well as the Grand Champion which is still regarded as a model for this particular breed of cattle. 


In 1953 he was chosen as one of the nation’s top six self-made young men by Life Magazine. 
* * * * * 


DR. ROXY LEFFORGE — Dr. Lefforge was destined to play a major role in Foreign Missions when she began her career as a teacher 
in the elementary schools of Indiana. She received her Normal Course certificate in 1913 and her degree from Indiana State Teachers 
College in 1924. 


In 1917 she was accepted by the Woman‘s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Church for work overseas and her first as- 
signment was to Hwa Nan College for Women in Foochow, China. In 1927 she became Head of the Department of Religious Education 
there and General Secretary of Religious Education for the Methodist Church in China in 1935. 
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During the war years, when not in internment camps, she continued her work and in 1947 was appointed Head and Executive Dean 
of the Philippine Christian College, and became President of the Philippine Wesleyan College in 1952. 


She is the author of three books and numerous articles. At the present time she is Head of the Departments of Sociology and Psy- 


chology at Huntington College. 


* * * 


DR. WENDELL W. WRIGHT — Dr. Wright received his degree from Indiana State Teachers College in 1916 and started his distinguish- 
ed teaching career in the rural schools of Indiana. His early experience was particularly fitted to the role he was later to play in the 
educational history of the nation. 


‘He was a rural teacher, city teacher, supervisor, research worker and administrator prior to his appointment to the faculty at In- 


diana University in 1925. 

In his work-at the University, he continued his contributions in various areas including membership on the University self-survey 
committee, directing relationships of returning veterans, membership on the University’s administrative committee, head of the inter- 
institutional committee of the four state colleges and universities, Dean of the School of Education since 1946, and in 1952 he was 


made a vice-president of the University. 
James C. Farmer 
Director of Alumni Relations 


Indiana State Teachers College 


THE 1958 DISTINGUISHED ALUMNI: (!. to r.). Dr. Wendell W. Wright, Dr. Roxy Lefforae, Mr. Robert E. Green, Dr. 


Hallie Farmer, and Dr. Herald R. Cox. 


Editors Note-In this issue of The Teachers College Journal we present articles prepared by the recipients of the Distinguished 
Alumni Award in 1958. As Founders Day is closely associated with alumni activities, we also present the 1959 Founders Day address. 
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She Seacher- His Sask: His Privilege 


DR. ROXY LEFFORGE, Head, Department of Sociology and Psychology 


During the years of experience in 
the teaching profession I have noticed 
two distinct types of teachers; those 
who regard their teaching as a task, 
and those who regard it as a_priv- 
ilege. The former are glad when the 
day ends and when the pay check 
is presented at the end of the month. 
Aside from that, the sooner they get 
out of the school room the better, 
and the less contact they have with 
the 
older , the happier they are. For them 
but 


simply a means of earning a living. 


students, whether younger or 


teaching is not a_ prolession, 


The other group ol teachers works 
long hours alter class both on prepa 
ration and in contact with the stu 
dents who need attention, and strange 
to relate, most of the time they seem 
as fresh at the close of the day as 
they were at the heginning, at least, 
the student who comes late in the 
allernoon or evening lor help finds 


just as cheerlul a person as the one 


who came in the morning. Ot course, | 


the second Group of teachers 
earn a living also, but that seems to 
be secondary while the opportunity 
for contact with fellow-teachers and 
students appears to be a rare. privi- 
lege which is always challenging. 
Naturally, they are often weary with 
the tasks of the day, but these tasks 
are not the outstanding events: they 
are not the center of interest, and so 
the radiance ol a dynamic personality 
is the dominant impression one gets 


from this second type of teacher. 


Both types ol teachers realize that 
they have a responsibility to students 
in the classroom: subject matter must 
he presented: academic goals must be 
reached. But are they the dynamic link 
between the school and the homes of 
the community / If they regard teach- 


ing as a task only, they may resent 
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Huntington College 


Huntington, Indiana 


the added burden ol the 


needs of the individual children in 


meeting 


the classroom or assuming a construc 
iive role in the community, If teach- 
ing is a privilege, they will welcome 
the opportunity to he of help to stu 
dents beyond minimum requirements 
and to share in the life of the people 


among whom they work. 


The teacher's philosophy of educa- 


tion will, conse iously or wuncon- 
sciously, become the dominant factor 
i determining how and with what 
results even a closely prescribed and 
directed curriculum will find imple 
and the 


lives of the children or 


mentation infjegration in 
crowing 
older students, who are the potential 
that 
perchance they continue 


As one looks back 


OVEeT his ONT) school lile, he discovers 


citizens of community in the 
future, il 


residence there. 


that certain teachers stand out as hav 
ing had a powerlul influence on his 
life: others have been entirely for 
gotten. Why? Perhaos one reason is 
that the teachers one remembers con 
sidered their students as individuals 
and entered in a friendly way into 
the interests of their homes. so that 
whal happened in their lives as stu 
dents was of vital interest and con 
cern to the teachers. Because those 
teachers made their school work life 
centered, for them teaching was a real 
profession, not just a wage-earning 


vocation. 


The teacher's goal, thus, is two 
fold: 1) to help the student acquire, 
through the activities of the school 
program, the basic tools for living as 
well as a liberal cultural background 
through the academic courses, and 2) 
to enable each student to become as 
thoroughly an integrated mature per 
son as he is capable of becoming. 


Their philosophy might be. in’ part 


at least, expressed in the words ol 
Olsen (School and Community Pro 
grams, 1949, p. 492) 


To help the children attain at 
adult 


tence in actual living--as ac 


least’ minimum compe. 


tive social beings, members 
and future founders of families, 
producers and consumers of 
economic goods, participating 
etc.,-- 


democratic citizens, 


through extensive and person 


ally 


ence 


cuided personal experi 
in signiticant community 


processes. 


For the teacher, whether in ele 
mentary, secondary, or college level 
positions, certain characteristics are 
essential for the most effective teach 
Ing, both in the classroom and in the 
outreach of the school into the com 


to take 


account of his own personality, mak 


munity. The teacher needs 


ing sure that he is master of him 
self, eliminating those characteristics 
thus 
make an effort to deal successtully 
with th: 


Slow lo prat hasty 


whieh antagonize others. and 


members of the community. 
judgement on 
either community or predecessors, he 
will cain the confidence of the se hool 
methods in pri 


lile. Hle will avoid 


peddling pelly troubles, keep out of 


community Ly honest 
vale and public 
community squables, steer clear olf 
lamilies or stu- 
businesslike 


attitude toward school. maintain high 


favorili either 


dents. Tle will take a 
moral standards, and keep his actions 
above reproach, always dignilied in 
personal and social relationships. Re 
membering that the attitudes that he 
exhibits and the person he is, leave a 
lasting impression on his students, 
he will use fine discretion in all con 
tacts with them. Such a teacher, if 


he has the corresponding training in 
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the techniques of his prolession, is 


almost sure to succeed. 


Summing up the requisites for the 
teacher, granted that he is already 
academically well qualified for the 
position he holds, who will be able to 
approach his teaching task as a privi- 
lege and an opportunity unequalled 
lor any individual who cares more for 
others than he does for himself,—the 
teacher whose life will really count,— 
let us suggest three basic questions, 
equally imoortant for public and pri- 


vale school teachers. 


1. Have we developed a faith in 
God, in ourselves, and in our fellow- 
men? De we have the kind of stub 
born faith in ourselves, our fellow 
men, and in God that will enable us 
to face life intelligently with moral 
purpose, and believe that good can 
come out of even our present-day situ- 


ation (mid-twentieth century) 7 


2. Do we know how to get along 
with people—have we learned the se- 


cret_ of co-operation with people ol 


Qndiana Ctate 


high ideals and noble purpose? Have 


we learned to work with others? 
Whether we like it or not, we have to 
live with others—at home, at school, 
in our neighborhoods, our churches, 
our business or occupational activi- 
ties. These places are the testing 
ground, the place where our educa- 
tion in the co-operation with others 
in the business of living succeeds or 


fails. 


3. Are we living a well-rounded 
life? That is, have we developed a 
wholesome devotion to and a sense of 
responsibility for the community in 
which we live? The educated person 
is not a one-sided person, but rather 
one whose interests reach out to the 
uselul, the beautiful, the true; he is 
“sure we were meant for something 
greater than war’: that fellowship 
among races is better than interracial 
strife; that fear and want and anxiety 
are not the suitable background on 
which the finest character can be de- 
veloped. Dr. Cabot, formerly of Har- 


vard University. once said that the 
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really educated person lives by four 
WORSHIP (his 
ious and moral life is well devel- 
oped): WORK (he has a contribu- 


tion to make and he is not afraid of 


activities: relig- 


spending long hours at his work): 
PLAY (he enjoys the fellowship of 
others in free. wholesome, creative en- 
joyment; he knows the joy of relaxa- 
tion and the thrill of recrealion) ; 
and LOVE (love for God and love 
for his fellowmen.—serviceful love 
that considers one’s neighbor, even 
though he be an enemy, worthy of 
one s love). Such a teacher has a 
completeness of life that makes him 
of real worth to his students and to 


his school community. 


If we who are teachers and admin- 
istrators of schools can pass the test 
in real life of these questions posed 
above, then there is assurance that 
we can regard teaching asa privilege 
and an opportunity rather than an 
arduous task which were better gotten 


out of the Way as soon as possible. 


cJeachers College SSth Founders Day Addiess 


WENDELL W. WRIGHT, Vice President and Dean 


Nore: 


The 1955 Founders Day 


School of Education, Indiana University 


Bloomington, Indiana 


Address al 


Indiana State 


Teachers College was given by Dr. Wright. but the address was not pub- 


lished at that time. Inasmuch as this issue of the JouRNAL is devoted to 


Distinguished Alumni and Founders Day activities. it was felt most fit- 


ting that Dr. Wright's address be published al this time. 


“The inauguralion ceremonies al 
tendant the opening of 
the Normal School, having trans 


spired yesterday and the Board 


upon 


having. as a body, attended upon 
them, the fact is now recorded 
Jor future reference and quidance 
that on this day, the sixth of Jan- 
uary, 1870, the Indiana State 
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requ larl v 


Normal School 


opened lor pupils.” 


was 


So wrote the Secretary of the Board 
olf Trustees. January 6, 1870, was a 
cold, raw and bleak day in Terre 


Haute, so the newspapers say. 


The twenty-one students enrolled 
must have felt the bleakness of the 


day. They could not help seeing the 
intinished condition of buildings, the 
muddy campus, and the almost com- 
plete absence of materials. library. 
and equipment — as they hovered 
around the stoves that served as a 
heating system. There must have been 
a warmth in their hearts that shook 


off the coldness of the day and the 
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richness of purpose that combatted 
the bleak surroundings. Interestingly, 
it is noted that out of this first group 
came the man who was to serve in 
vears to come for a long period of 
time as the president of this institu- 
tion. William Wood Parsons. 


By any reasonable standard of pres- 
ent-day schooling, most of these stu- 
dents would not now be admitted to 
your college. Not only did most of 
them not have the equivalent of a 
high school education. but they were 
very unsophisticated. Careful research 
into the life history of these twenty- 
one students reveals that not one of 
them had a red convertible, and not 
one had arrived here by T.W.A. 
They did not know the meaning of a 
chip shot to the green or the nine- 
teenth hole. They could not dance 
the mambo. They had never taken 
a vitamin pill. | doubt if the girls had 
heard of the Dior look or used the 
lipstick that won't kiss off. Not a 
single member of the faculty had 
been investigated by the MeCarthy 
Committee. They were. of course. 
simply the people of their times. just 
as the freshmen who came this year 


are the people of our times. 


As the students and stall of 1870 
wrote that page of history of this 
school eighty-five years ago, you also 
write it now. Throughout each of 
these eighty-five years this institution 


has written its history. 


Today we turn a new page; and | 
am happy. as one of the sons of Indi 
ana State, to be among those who 
join with you to write its first lew 
lines. The buildings are now com- 
pleted. They are beautiful. No longer 
do you have to huddle about the stove 
lo get warm. You now have thou- 
sands upon thousands of volumes in 
library. The 
that is 


now serves you in living and learn- 


your excellent most 


modern equipment known 
ing» Your student body has grown 
more than a hundred fold, and your 
highly trained staff stands as giants 
in learning as compared with those 
who were here in the beginning. You 
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come here as students so much better 
equipped in knowledge and informa- 
tion and skill than those who came 
eighty-five years ago that comparison 
would be unfair. You are truly a 


sophisticated lot. 


Interestingly enough, however, if | 


may «quote from your president's 
Inaugural Address. “We find our- 
selves in a time that is more fraught 


with contusion, controversy, doubt. 
and fear than any other period in the 
history of the College.” Perhaps it is 
that it 


takes as warm a heart today to face 


well that we face the fact 


such a bleak world as it did eighty- 
live years ago to face a bleak January 
day. You who attend here today are 
realists. You don't want to be kidded 
about the social climate in which you 
live. You don't want peace of mind. 
because you are alive. Only the dead 
can have peace of mind. But you, 
like all of us, would like to find a 
warm stove around which to gather. 

In a sense, at least, we can find 
this warm stove. We can find a ra- 
that 


seems to want to commit suicide. You 


tionale of living in a world 
and |. as well as the twenty-one who 
were he re eighty-five years ago, can 


helieve in a future. 


Nly basic hope lies in the history 
of this institution whose birthday we 
gather to celebrate. OF its eighty live 
years, | have known personally half 
ol its history. | was here as a student 
in some of the golden days of an 
epoch ol this instution. That era— 
that epoch—can best be described by 
its stall. To you students the names 
little, to the 
alumni they will mean much—Par- 
sons, Wisely. Gillum. Bean. Kelso. 
Rettger. Stalker. 
Weng. Clippenger. Cox. Hyde. 


| mention will mean 


Curry, Turman, 


back. Bogardus. | yoch, Rhyan. 
Switzer. and Moran. All that had 
come before this time was in the 


setting of the course, the laving oul 
ol the fairways and the building ol 
sreens. In_ the period of which | 
speak, 1907 to 1917, they plaved the 


course with long drives (sometimes in 


the rough): their chip shots were 
good: and on the greens, they putted 
with deadly accuracy. Those who 
have come since have played the 
course with improved clubs, with 
better swings, and with lower scores 
but, thank goodness, it's the same 


course. 


I hope | can tell what these men 
and women gave to me, to my fellow 
students, and to the educationally 
growing State ol Indiana. | do not 
wish to speak of their writing. of their 
research, or of their educational lead- 
ership on a state or national basis. 
This | could do. and such a report 


But | do 


want to speak of their scholarship. 


would be considerable. 


real se holarship. their teaching! 


hac 


These scholars of teaching 


some beliefs. and they somehow 
veyed these beliels directly or more 
olten indirectly to those of us who 


were students. In some 


did 


what they tried to teach us. | think 


cases, we 


not recognize until years later 
all of us would agree that one can 
hardly convey to another what he 
does not have. Perhaps. then. it was 
most of all what they had. what they 


were. 


lully that 


people could develop into something 


They believed young 
better than they were when they 
came to this school. They believed 
in our possibilities. When I think ol 
a certain green, awkward, unprepar- 
ed country boy who came here in 
1911. | would have to say it must 
faith—to think he 


had possibilities. There was no need 


have taken dreal 
lor green caps lor some of us fresh 
men, anybody would know. Belief in 
the possibilities of youth, they had it! 
Somehow they taught us to have that 


same. belief. 


They wanted us to learn. Perhaps 
at times they were a bit insistent 
about it. But. mostly, they were pa 
tient. They knew all about individu 
al differences in rates of learning, 
even il they did not have intelligence 
tests. Surely they must have almost 


despaired at times, but they did not 
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character of that 


The Qndiana Legislative Bureau and The Qndiana Legislative 
Advisory Commission - A Study in Confusion 


No agency of state government has 
suffered more from the increasing 
complexity of its task than has the 
legislature. The demands upon it 
have multiplied through the vears. 
Not only has the quantity of legis- 
lation needed increased, but the 
legislation has 
changed radically. Laws have ceased 
to be broad general principles de- 
manding from the legislator only 
integrity and a fundamental common 
sense. They have come to require a 
detailed knowledge in many fields 
and a wide range of technical infor- 
mation as well. The state legislature 
which was originally intended to be 
a body of intelligent amateurs in the 
business of government is today eXx- 
pected to act as a body of trained ex- 
perts. But no method has been de- 
vised for Civing legislators the train- 


ing of experts. 


It is not surprising therefore that 
legislatures have passed many ill- 
considered and poorly framed laws. 
T . 
Nor is it surprising that a by-product 
of poor law-making has been a de- 


cline in legislative prestige. Decline 


in legislative prestige has led in turn 


to constitutional limitations and _ re- 
strictions which lead to still poorer 
legislation. Thus a vicious circle is 
created which must give serious con- 
cern to any sincere student who be- 
lieves that a strong and_ effective 
legislature is an essential agency in 
democratic government. 

The problem is to retain the ama- 


teur status of the legislature, thus 


preserving its representative char- 


acter and at the same time to supply 


the necessary information and _ spe- 
cialized knowledge which will en- 
able it to act intelligently and effec. 


tively. 
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DR. HALLIE FARMER 
1213 Indiana Avenue 


Anderson, Indiana 


State legislatures have been aware 
of this problem for many years. A 
history of legislative activities in any 
state would reveal their uncertain 
gropings toward a solution. Records 
of legislatures are filled with refer 
ences to special committees, investi- 
gating committees, committees to 
study and report and committees to 
recommend and advise. These at- 
tempts were unsystematic, badly or- 
ganized, and lacking in continuity, 
but they did represent an attempt to 


meet a real need. 


Sometimes the legislature sought 
expert help outside its own member- 
ship. Too often these experts were 
the people who would be affected 
favorably or unfavorably by legisla- 
tive action. At best they were not im- 
partial and at worst they were lobby- 
ists, not too careful in their methods. 
What the state legislature needed. 


obviously, was ils own expert staff. 


Wisconsin made the first attempt 
fo secure an expert staff for its legis- 
lature in 1901 when it established the 
first Legislative Reference Library in 
the country. This library was design- 
ed to do two things. First, to furnish 
an impartial, expert research staff for 
members of the state legislature and, 
second, to supply skilled bill-drafting 


assistance to legislators. 


In 1933 Kansas took a further step 
toward legislative efficiency by creat- 
ing a council, comprised of members 
of the legislature to develop a sound 
legislative program, and to organize 
the systematic research and investi- 
gation upon which any such program 
had to be built. 


Today in most of the states in the 
country, the legislature has a Legis 


lative Relerence Bureau of experts 


in bill-dralting and research, which 
works in close cooperation with a 
council of legislators to build a sound 
legislative program. On the whole. 
the plan has been as effective as the 
state lecislature has allowed it to be. 
Where it has been least successful, 
the weakness has been due to one of 
two reasons. Either the legislature 


has not been willing to secure real 


experts and maintain their impartial 


and non-political character, or the 
legislative council has not taken its 
responsibilities seriously and has fail- 
ed to do the work assigned to it by 
law. Sometimes both of these causes 
have operated to weaken the effec- 
tiveness of legislative planning and 


re search. 


Indiana moved slowly into legisla- 
tive investigation and research. If one 
word could be used to characterize 
the state's activities in this field that 
word would be “uncertainty. . The 
history of the Indiana Legislative 
Bureau (to give it the latest title) il- 
lustrates the truth of this statement. 
The acts affecting the status of this 
agency beginning in 1907 and ex- 
tending to 1945 show that the Gener- 
al Assembly has never been clear as 


lo just what the status should be. 


In 1907 the first act, designed to 
give the General Assembly a re 
search stall and a bill dralting agen 
cy, Was passed. It created a legisla 
tive Relerence Department in the 
State Library. 


In 1913 the name was changed to 
The | egisative and Administrative 
Reference Bureau and a seperate 
board was created to supervise it. Al- 
though the Legislative and Admini- 
strative Reference Bureau in 


part at least a legislative agency, the 
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cause us to despair. By some strange 
process we caught the spirit of want 


ing to learn. 


There were differences ol opinion, 


olf ideas. of theories, of points ol 
view in the faculty. This disturbed 
some of our immature minds. How 
could all the gods be right and still 
disagree / Sometimes we asked about 


this. We that 


people could sharply, 


learned from them 


dither. 


and continue to respect each other. 


even 


Perhaps peacelul co-existence is nol 
a new thought in the realm of ideas. 
At least they left us with that philos 


ophy. 


All of us, from youth to old age, 
would like so much to get matters 
settled, completed, so that we would 
not have to change our thinking all 
the time. One day as | watched Dr. 
Hyde working with the fruit flies in 
his basement laboratory, he talked ol 
research in heredity. In his slow, 
drawling way he talked of how little 
we knew about heredity dis- 
cussed some ideas he had about what 


might develop with further study and 


research, | had learned the laws ot 


heredity: he had taught them to me. 
Now he was upsetting them. Perhaps 
that afternoon I learned that trath is 
only what we know today and truth 
tomorrow will be what we know 
then. Ewen truth constantly changes 
—the only thing we can be sure of is 


that even truth is never final or fixed. 


The next morning I went to Stalk- 
ers class is History and Philosophy 
of Education; or was it Stalker's class 


in Stalker? He began the class with: 


Flower in the crannied wall 

| pluck you out of the crannies, 

| hold you here, root and all, in 
my hand, 

little 
derstand 

Whaat you are, rool 


all in all, 


| should know what God and 


flower—but it | could un 


and all, and 


man is. 


that truth and 


understanding took on another char- 


Again, we found 
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acteristic. Not one fact alone is truth, 
but each bit of truth must be under- 
stood as it relates to all other parts. 
Social, economic, political, spiritual 
life was a part of the whole truth in 


understanding public education. 


They believed that teaching. help- 
ing children and youth toward ma- 
furily, was a Great calling. There was 
something proud about them. There 
uttered 
walls about the work ol teaching. | 


dic 


acclaim from the people in their com 


were no. slurs inside these 


am sure they not have daily 


there nobility 


that 


come trom roval birth. | am a school 


munity, vet Was a 


within them might well have 


teacher. mioht well have meant to 
them. | am one of God's chosen peo 


ple. 


One summer evening. one of those 
evenings when all the stars seem to 
hang down trom the sky, a daddy 
and his litthe girl were in the back- 
vard. The little virl said to her dad 
dy. “Held me up high.” Her daddy 
did. She stretched her little arms up 
loward the stars. She said. “Daddy, 
1 can nearly reach the stars; and 


when | erow up hig, I can touch the 


stars. Can't I, Daddy?” Her daddy 
“Ves, 


daddy, many years ago, had men 


said. vou can, because her 
and women in this school who had 
taught him that hope and ambitions 
were to be encouraged hecause sO 
many people everywhere have done 
so much they wanted to do in life. 

Today, as we write the first line on 
the 


vear, let one who looks back over 


new page in your eighty-fifth 
nearly hall of those years reassure 
you that, while this day in this world 
climate may seen to many a bleak 
and cold one, the development of a 
sood and of a peacelul world today 
is like the buildings of eighty-five 
years ago on this campus, unfinished 
and unfurnished. We will have to 
do our share in building and furnish- 
ing it. Now, with distinctive leader- 
ship and a much greater faculty and 
student body, the college carries on 
with more than 


expertness today 


the golden era | knew here, but with 
the 


that era. To you seniors may I say, I 


same great spirit it displayed in 


cannot worry about your future. If 


you would contribute to the needs of 


this day. be a school teacher and be 
proud of it. Believe in the possibility 
of human development of any peo- 
ple. of any race, or creed anywhere 
in the world. Believe in human rea- 
conableness of the co-existence of dif- 
ferences of opinion without condem- 
nation of those who differ with you. 
Believe that truth is a crowing and 
changing concept and not a_ static 
rule. Be patient with those of us who 
learn slowly. Io not despair with 
anyone. Despair is the cause of de- 
pravity. Be sure that those who reach 


lor the stars will someday touch them. 


With these beliefs, with this pride. 
this faith, this 
with — this understanding—you 


can live in security in a bleak and 


with with patience, 


and 


cold world. 


| know you will indulge me in he- 
ing personal for just a word or two. 
{ feel so at home with you here to- 
day. | have known this institution 
professionally, personally, and _ affec- 
tionately for more than forty vears. | 
sot much of my personal and profes- 
sional philosophy of life here. I have 
been closely associated with your 
staff for more than twenty-five years. 
Some of them have been my stu. 
dents. We have found that the port- 
age from the institution on the banks 
of the Jordan to this one on the 
banks of the Wabash is easily made. 
Your last two presidents, Dr. Tirey 
and Dr. Holmstedt, | count as two ol 
my warmest personal frieends. Be- 
iween them they have taught me 
whatever | know of school adminis- 
tration. As the vears pass so rapid- 
ly and the shadows lengthen, one 
finds a few things, and sometimes 
only a few, that become increasingly 
treasured. You—Indiana State Teach- 
ers College. the faculty, the stu- 
dents, the alumni, and the memories 
—you are my rosary. Thank you for 
allowing me an opportunity to tell 


you this on your happy birthday. 
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(Commission and the Bureau is the 
Bureau director who serves as secre- 


lary lo the Commission. 


lt must be conlessed that the ac- 
tivities of the Indiana |_egislative Ad- 
visory Commission were slight  in- 
deed. The Commission was to meet 
on call of the chairman. The chair. 
man rarely called and the meetings of 
the Commission were so infrequent 


as to be of little practical use. 


In 1957, however. the Commission 
look on new life. It held regular mect- 
ings. It exercised the authority given 
it in the 1945 act to set up sub-com- 
mittees composed of members of the 
General Assembly to study problems 
which might come before the 1959 
session. ‘Twenty live of these commit- 
lees were appointed. Their reports 
were submitted to the Advisory 


Commission, which had them com- 


piled and printed. They were put in- 
to the hands of the elected members 
of the General Assembly early in 
December. Along with the informa- 
tional report went drafts of bills de- 
signed to enact into law the recom- 


mendations of the committee. 


Even a casual examination of this 
report shows the tremendous amount 
of work which has gone into its pre- 
paration. Probably no General As- 
sembly in Indiana's history has come 
to the opening day of its sessions 
with such a wealth of information at 
its command, as will the current ses- 


sion. 


lt will be interesting to watch the 
development of the Indiana Legisla- 
tive Advisory Commission. Will the 
General Assembly appreciate — its 
work? What influence. if any, will 


these reports have on the actions of 


the General Assembly? Is this report 
a one-time effort, or will it become an 
accepted part of legislative procedure 
in Indiana? How will the shift of 
parties in the Assembly affect this 
pattern? How will relations between 
the Indiana legislative Bureau, an 
independent agency, and the Indiana 
legislative Commission, a legislative 
agency, develop? Will these relation- 
ships be more clearly defined by law. 
or will they continue to be worked 
out in the informal fashion in which 


they seem to function at present? 


Only time can answer these cjues- 
tions. Certainly the current session of 
the General Assembly has an oppor- 
tunity to take a long step forward in 
providing itself with efficient tools for 
levislative planning and research if it 


desires to do so. 


She Spotted Fever Group of Diseases 


HERALD R. COX,* A.B., Sc.D., Director of Viral and Rickettsial Research 


The spotted-lever Group of diseases 
includes, in addition to Rocky Mloun- 
lain spotted lever of the United States 
and Canada. apparently identical in- 
lections in Nlexico, Panama, Colum- 
bia and Brazil. as well as other tick- 
or mite borne diseases such tick- 
borne typhus (boutonneuse fever) of 
the \Mlediterranean regions of europe. 
Africa and the Crimea; identical or 
closely related tick-borne inflections 
of all parts of Alrica: Queensland tick 


tvphus of Australia: rickettsial pox, 


maculatum disease, and the tick-borne 
rickettsioses of India (Indian tick ty- 
phus) and the Soviet Union (Siberi 
an tick typhus). ‘ 

*Dr. Cox is author of two chapters, entitled 
Colorado Tick Fever and The Spotted Fever 
Group, in the medical textbook, Viral and 
Rickettsial Infections of Man (3rd edition), 
edited by Thomas M. Rivers and Frank | 
Horsfall, Jr., recently published by J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 


January, 1959 


Lederle Laboratories, American Cyanamid Co. 


Pearl River, N. Y. 


Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever 

Ro ky \Nlountain spotted lever is 
an acute, endemic. inlectious disease 
recognized as one of the most severe 
of all infections. Essentially it is a 
seneralized intracellular infection of 
the small peripheral blood vessels 
caused by an agent called Rickettsia 
rickettsii. The only known method of 
natural transmission of the disease 
to animals or man is through the me 


dium of infected ticks. 


Clinical Picture 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever re- 
sembles louse-borne typhus (epidemic 
typhus) in many of its aspects, the 
chiel dillerences heing the duration 
ol fever, the severity of the disease. 
and the time of appearance and loca 
tion of the rash. Attacks range lrom 
mile ambulatory and abortive forms 
to rapidly terminating fatal infections. 


The fatality rate varies in dillerent 


regions and tor diltlerent ages. In 
vaccinated persons and young chil 
dren, attacks are frequently mild and 


alvpic al. 


In nonvaccinated adults the incu 
bation period of the disease is usually 
4 to 8 days. but may show extremes 
of 2 to 12 days. arly manifestations 
are listlessness. malaise. headache. 
loss of appetite and sensations of 
chilling. Onset of the disease general 
ly is abrupt and comes as a rule in 
the late afternoon or early evening. 
Symptoms are a delinite chill. pro 
ed heada he. severe «at hes and 
pains in muscles, bones and joints. 
profound prostration, and a rapidly 
rising lever that continues to mount 
into the second week. As the disease 
progresses mental confusion, restless 
ness, dulling of the senses and leth 
argy progressing to coma may be 


noted. 
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Board of Control created by the act 
consisted ol the Governor, the State 
Librarian, the President of Indiana 
l'niversity, the President olf Purdue 
‘niversity, and one additional mem 
her appointed hy the Governor. Only 
by grace of the Governor would the 
General Assembly be represented on 
the Board of Control of the | egisla 
Releren 
Bureau. This situation lasted for 12 
the 


lrom under the seperate board and 


tive and Administrative 


years when Bureau was taken 
again made a division of the Indiana 
Library and Historical Department. 
In 1939 the status of the Bureau was 
changed once more. It is under this 
act that the Bureau functions today. 
The act provides that the Indiana 
| _egislative Bureau shall be “an in 
dependent agency of the state.” This 


phrase appears for the first time in 


the 1939 law. Ih distinguishes the 
Indiana Legislative Bureau from 
those in other states. It vives this 


Bureau a degree ol independence 
‘which is not found in states where 
the Legislative Reference Bureau is 
under the supervision of a Legisla 
tive Council. The Bureau is free to 
set up its own problems lor research 


and 


determined by the director and not 


investigation. Its activities are 


by the General Assembly. 


There are, of course, limitations on 
the independence of this agen V as 
there are on those of any state agen 
cy. The director is appointed by the 
(Cjovernor, but he may be removed by 
a vote ol a majority of the members 
elected to each house of the General 
Assembly. This is a most difficult 
method of removal. However, it is a 
limitation of sorts on the indepen 
dence of the Bureau. Another limi 
tation is financial. The budget of the 
Bureau is fixed by the Budget Com 
mittee and the General Assembly as 
is the budget of any state agen y. 
However, the salary of the Director 
is determined bv the | «vislative Ad 
visory Commission, not by the Bud 


vel (‘ommittee. 


This the 


laws under which the Indiana legis. 


very briel summary. ol 
lative Bureau has functioned shows 
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that the General Assembly has never 
had any clear conception of what the 
legislative Bureau is, and how it 
wants it to function. Should the In- 
diana legislative Bureau be an inde- 
pendent state agency, as it is al pre- 
sent. or should it be an agency of the 
General Assembly? Should it have 
Board of Control, 


of some other 


an independent 
should it 


agency, or 


he a part 


state should it have a 
supervising council from the General 
Assembly Until the General Assem- 
bly answers these questions the Leg- 
islative Bureau cannot be expected to 
he as effective as it ought to be. If 
the General Assembly wants a strong 
and effective | egislative Bureau it 
ought to sav so. 

In 1945. the Assembly 
passed an act creating a Joint Legis- 
Commission. This 
the first 


faint stirrings of a desire on the part 


General 
lative Advisory 
acl probably represented 
of the General Assembly for some 
share in determining the activities of 
the legislative Bureau. IP this was 
the purpose ol the General Assem- 
bly il certainly did not make its pur- 
pose clear. It would be hard to find 
a worse example ol bill-drafting than 
this act provides. As a matter of fact, 
it does not seem to have been drafted 
at all. Certain sections were inserted 
in the 1939 act without any attempt 
between 


lo reconcile contradictions 


the new sections and the old ones. 


Section | of the act is copied from 
the 1939 act and retains the Indiana 
Legislative Bureau as “an indepen- 
dent agency of the state sovernment. 
Section 2 creates the |_egislative Ad- 
“act in an ad- 


Sec- 


lion 6 provides that the Legislative 


visory Committee to 


Visory capacity to the bureau’. 


Advisory Committee shall “instruct” 
(nol “the the 


bureau as to what research and in 


advise) director of 
vestigation shall be made hy the bu- 
The act further provides that 
the commission “shall advise the di- 
rector as to the employment of such 
assistants and research agencies as il 
may (Sec. 6). In 
Section 8 it is stated that the direc- 


lor must have the approval of the 


deem desirable” 


chairman of the committee to appoint 
the staff of the Bureau. He must also, 
according to the same section, have 
the approval of the chairman of the 


Commission to flix the compensation 


of the staff, 


At no place in the act is any at- 
tempt made to reconcile the status of 
the Bureau as an independent agency 
the the act for 


supervision ol the 


with provision in 
the 


legislative Advisory Commission. 


Bureau by 


An examination of the duties of 
the two agencies as provided in the 


1945 act shows even more confusion. 


The legislative Bureau has bill draft- 


ing for one olf its duties (Sec. 3); al 
though the Commission may submit 
drafts of legislation to the General 
Assembly (Sec. 7). The Bureau is to 
provide impartial and accurate in- 
formation’ and “make studies” (Sec. 
8). The legislative Advisory (‘om- 
mission is to ‘collect information” 
and “make studies” (Sec. 6). 


As olten happens in government, 
the actual confusion in the function- 
ing of these two agencies is less than 
the 
Government agencies must learn to 


law would lead one to expect. 
live together no matter how diffcult 
laws make it for them to do so. The 
Legislative Bureau and the Legisla- 
live Advisory Commission on the sur- 
face at least have established an 
amicable relationship. The director of 
the Bureau functioning as the secre- 
tary of the Commission carries re- 
sponsibility for compiling and edit- 
ing Commission reports. Nuch of the 
bill-drafting for the Commission is 


done by the Bureau. 


egislative 


Bureau the status of the legislative 


In contrast lo 


Advisory Commission is quite clear. 
It is an agency of the General As- 
sembly. The president of the Senate 
is the Chairman of the Commission: 
the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is an ex olficio member of 
the Commission and the three mem- 
bers of the Commission from each 
house are appointed by the presiding 
officers. The Commission is bi-parti- 


san. The connecting link between the 
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fishermen, campers and tourists. A 
relatively small percentage of west- 
ern cases occurs in city dwellers be- 
cause D. andersoni generally is found 
only in areas removed from human 
habitation and ordinarily does not in- 
fest domestic animals. In the east, on 
the other hand, a high percentage of 
infections occurs among children and 
women. The probable reason for this, 
at least in part, is the fact that the 
vector in the east, D. variabilis, com- 
monly intests dogs that are household 


pets. 


Virulence of the inflection varies 
with the locality and in a given area 
is correlated with the maximum level 
of virulence of the rickettsial strain in 
the local tick population. In the Bitter 
Root 


where the author first studied Rocky 


Valley of western ‘lontana, 
Mountain spotted fever, the death 
rate averages about 80 per cent for 
nonvaccinated adults and about 37'/2 


per cent for children. 


Control Measures 
The best safeguard is avoidance of 
tick-infested. 
When this is not possible. spotted 


areas known be 
fever still can be prevented if proper 


measures are taken. 


Anyone who must venture into an 
infested area, or into a potentially 
dangerous area, should use tick repel- 
lents, wear clothing that will minim- 
ize the possibility of tick-bites, and 
remove promptly any ticks that may 
attach themselves. Camp sites should 
not be located where small animals 
are numerous, since ticks would be 


more numerous there. A tick-repellent 


such as N-butylacetanilide solution 
should be distributed throughout the 
outer garments. Clothing should com- 
pletely cover the body, with shirttail 
tucked inside trousers, and high hoots, 
leggings or heavy socks worn outside 
trouser legs. If one spends much time 
in. tick-inlested country, some ticks 
are bound to reach the body despite 
precautions. However ticks seldom at- 
tach themselves to the skin immedi 
ately and usually transmit inlection 
only alter feeding for several hours, 
so that removing and searching cloth- 
ing lor ticks twice a day should suf 


lice to prevent infection. 


Attached ticks should be removed 
immediately by grasping the tick body 
with small forceps, oloved lingers or 
a piece ol paper held between the 
lingers and pulling gently. The use 
of hare lingers would risk contamin- 
ation with rickettsiae. Twisting the 
tick or pulling it locibly would risk 
breaking it, leaving its mouthparts 
embedded in the skin. After removal 
of the tick, the wound should be treat- 
ed with an antiseptic solution such as 
iodine. There is no way of distin 
suishing the bite of an infected tick 


from that of a noninfected one. 


Vaccination is an effective prophy- 
lactic measure. Degree and duration 
of immunity vary with the individual. 
and with the virulence of regional 
strains of the disease. Usually the 
vacine affords complete protection 
against relatively mild strains, and for 
children, against even highly fatal 
types. Against such strains adults are 
only occasionally fully protected, but 


the degree of protection is sufficient 


Coal Production’ 


ROBERT E. GREEN, Owner 
Green Construction Company 
Oaktown, Indiana 


Bituminous coal production in the 
United States in 1957 amounted to 


490 million tons. This was about 2% 
less than in 1956 which was caused 


by industrial cut-backs. The 1957 


January, 1959 


production was about 100 million 
tons above post war low. The present 
production is a mark of the coal in- 
dustry s vigor in meeting the compe- 


tition of other fuels, in modernizing 


lo modily the severity of the disease 
and to ensure recovery in practically 
all cases. Vaccination is of no value 
after onset of illness, and its value 
with the disease is 


alter inlection 


questionable. 


Two types of vaccine are available. 
One, made from tissues of iniected 
ticks. is prepared and distributed by 
the Rox ky Nlountain aboratory of 
the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice at Hamilton, Montana. A second 
type of vaccine, developed by the 
author, is prepared from rickettsiae 
grown in the volk-sac tissue of fertile 
hen's eggs and is produced by certain 
bio- 


commercial manutacturers olf 


logics. 


All evidence from animal expeti- 
ments and from use in human beings 
indicates that the yolk-sac and the 
tick vaccines stimulates the same de- 
gree of immunity. Individuals sensi 
tive to chick or egg proteins should 
receive the tick-tissue vaccine. Vace- 


should take 


winter or early spring, before the tick 


cination place the 
season, and should be repeated an 
nually since maximum protection is 


retained less than a year. 


Despite some belief to the con 
trary, the advent of antibiotics has 
not obviated the need for vaccination, 
particularly by persons exposed to 
risk. Spotted 


lever has proved fatal to unvaccinated 


more than ordinary 
persons who were not treated with 
antibiotics until late in the course of 
the disease. Therefore, where the inci. 
dence of spotted fever is high, pre 
ventive as well as therapeutic mea 


sures should be taken. 


its facilities and turning out a better 


prepared product. 


The bituminous coal industry has 
spent heavily on its own future. By 
heavy capital investment in costly 
new equipment, it has so greatly rais 
ed its efficiency that the price of coal 


at the mine has remained stable for 


*Statistics lurnished by 


al Coal Association. 


the Nation 
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A distinctive rash appears, usually 
on the second to fourth day of the 
disease, but sometimes delayed until 
the filth or sixth day. The rash may 
resemble the slight mottling seen iD 
first 


ankles and wrists, and spreads rapid- 


early measles. It appears on 
ly to legs. arms and chest. Lesions 
are more pronounced on the extremi- 
ties. The palms and soles, and at 
times even the face and scalp, may be 
involved. Extension of the rash usual- 
ly is completed and the entire body 
covered within two or three days. In 
severe cases lesions become confluent, 
deep ced or purplish in color and olt- 
en necrotic. Masses of such areas may 
involve the entire body. Most tragical- 
ly afflicted is the individual in whom 
develops, with 


terminal gangrene 


sloughing of dependent hody parts. 


With recovery the eruption gradu- 
ally fades. The more severe the dis- 
ease, the longer is the recovery pro- 
the 


changes caused by the disease clear 


cess. In some patients acute 
up with convalescence, but in others 
the residual persists for more than a 
vear and may be considered perman- 
ent. 
Host Range 

Nan is entirely an incidental vic- 
tim to spotted fever and is in no way 
responsible for maintenance of the 
infection in nature. This is due pri- 
marily to ticks and the animals on 
which they feed. In North America 
that 


small rodents serve as hosts to the 


all evidence indicates certain 
immature stages of the tick vectors. 
In the eastern United States, lexico 
and Brazil dogs also are implicated. 
Animals that serve as hosts to the 
Rocky Mountain wood-tick (Derma 
centor andersoni) and are believed 
to be 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever are 
the 
snow-shoe rabbit, jack rabbit, cotton- 


responsible for maintaining 


tree squirrel, ground squirrel, 


tail rabbit, porcupine, chipmunk, pack 
deer 


rat, wood rat, meadow mouse, 
mouse, weasel, marmot and dog. 

A feature of Rocky Mountain spot- 
ted fever that cannot be emphasized 
too strongly is its exact duplicability 


in experimental animals, particularly 
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guinea pigs and monkeys. To date all 
the 
agent, R. rickettsii, on artificial or 


attempts to cultivate causative 
cell-lree media, commonly used for 
the cultivation of bacterial organisms, 
have been unsuccessful, but it grows 
readily in tissue cultures and in the 
chorioallantois and_ the yolk-sac of 


the developing chicken embryo. 


The yolk-sac method for cultivation 
of all the rickettsial agents (members 
of the spotted fever, scrub typhus, 
typhus fever and QO fever groups) 
was developed by the author (Cox) 
in 1938. This method has been widely 
used in the production of both diag- 
reagents of prophylac- 
that 


against these diseases. 


nostic 


lic vaccines induce protection 


Diaqnosis 

Despite the commonly expressed 
opinion that spotted fever is an easily 
recognized infection, even those famil- 
iar with the disease can diagnose it 
incorrectly. Both the very mild and 
the 
quite difficult to diagnose clinically. 


rapidly fulminating types are 
In areas where both spotted fever and 
murine (endemic) tvphus are present, 
their marked clinical similarity poses 


a further diagnostic problem. 


Rocky 


should be suspected in cases of febrile 


Nlountain spotted lever 
disease occurring during the tick sea- 


son in persons whose occupations 
or habits expose them to ticks. Close 
examination may disclose the pres- 
ence of a tick or of an indurated area 
representing the site of a_ tick-bite. 
differential 


diagnosis without laboratory aid is 


Even in typical cases 
most difficult, since it entails consid- 
eration of certain exanthematous dis- 
eases, as well as other rickettsial and 
tick-borne diseases. The rash of Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever may resemble 
that of measles, meningococcal men- 
ingitis, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, 
septicemic conditions and certain 
drug rashes. Measles is the disease 
most frequently confused with spotted 


lever. 


Treatment 


At one time good nursing care and 


symptomatic treatments were all that 
was available to cases of spotted 
fever. Many specific treatments were 


tried without evidence of benefit: 


metaphen, sulfanilimide, sulfapyri- 


dine, penicillin streptomycin. 


Now. however, the problem of treat- 


ment for spotted fever and for all 


other rickettsial diseases has been es- 
sentially solved. At least three anti- 
hiotics now available—chlortetracy- 
cline (Aureomycin). chloramphenicol 
and oxytoetracycline—have been prov- 
ed of great value in these diseases. In 
addition tetracycline (Achromycin) 
has been used effectively in the treat- 
ment of epidemic typhus fever. and 
there is every reason to believe that 
it would be equally elective against 


diseases of the spotted-lever group. 


I:pidemiology 

Although a case was reported in 
Indiana in 1925, spotted fever was 
believed until 1930 to be conlined to 
the northwest mountainous portions 
of the United States. Subsequently 
the disease has been reported from 46 
states, with Maine and Vermont the 
exceptions, and also has been recog- 
Brazil, 


possibly 


nized in Canada. Nlexico, 


Panama, Columbia and 


\ ‘enezuela. 


In the western states most cases 
are reported in April, Nay and early 
June, the season of prevalence of the 
Rocky Mountain wood-tick. The dan- 
ser period may extend into the sum- 
mer in such higher altitudes as Wy- 
oming and Colorado. Occasional 
cases have been reported in late sum- 
mer, fall, and even winter months. 
In the east most cases occur during 
the summer, the season of createst 
activity of the American dog-tick, 


Dermacentor variabilis. 


Most cases in the west occur in 
adult males who through vocational 
pursuits are exposed to tick-bites. In 
greatest danger are those living in 
live-stock range areas, and particular- 
ly those who handle sheep. Other en- 
dangered groups are forest service - 
personnel, highwa y construction 
workers, railroad section-hands, pros- 
miners, hunters, 


pectors, trappers, 
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This vast and complex system for 
producing America’s basic fuel has 
served the nation well in peace and 
war. In two World Wars coal has 
proven to be the only fuel which can 
fill the nation’s defense needs with- 


out domestic shortages. In these two 
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struggles and the Korean War the 
industry produced five billion tons 
for the war effort and the home front. 
But it is impractical to stockpile coal 
for a_ national emergency, and the 
coal industry cannot survive on a 


standby basis. It must produce to live. 


ay Addkese 


Indiana State Teachers College, January 7, 1959 


T. R. JOHNSTON, Director of Information 


Purdue University 


Lafayette, Indiana 


It is a source of deep personal sal- 
islaction to me to be invited back to 
Indiana State Teachers College to 
deliver the 89th Founders Day ad- 
dress today. It should be a matter of 
pride with the alumnus of any col- 
lege or university to be accorded this 
honor and | want to express my grali- 
tude now to my good friends Dr. 
Raleigh Holmstedt and our al mni 
secretary. ‘Ir. James Farmer for mak- 
ing my presence here on this platform 


possible. 


When Mr. Farmer invited me to 
asked 


about. 


speak here, | him what I 


talk He 


“About twenty minutes.” This was 


should replied. 
quite agreeable to me, as | do not be- 
lieve there are very many souls saved 
alter the first twenty minutes of a 


sermon. 


At the risk of being somewhat trite. 
I believe it is well to review a bit ol 
the history of Indiana State, because 
every Founders Day should have 
something about the founding and 
early days of the institution. | hope 
this may be done every year so that 
each succeeding generation of stu- 
dents will become familiar with the 
founding facts and know something 
of the past of this institution of high- 
er learning. None of you will remem- 
ber very long what I have to say 
about the founding of Indiana State. 
but it will help to make indelible in 
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your mind the impressions about 


dates. when it was founded, and 


some of the facts therewith. 


It takes more than one telling to 
get folks to remember things you 


T. R. JOHNSTON 


want them to remember just is il does 
in teaching. The story has to be told 
and retold in different fashion if we 
are to get the lasting impression that 
we all want. This calls to my mind 
an old saying that I've often used in 
talks to 
agents, and our own staff members 


Indiana teachers, county 


at Purdue: 


“The constant drip ol walter wears 
away the hardest stone: 
“The 


masticates the hardest bone.” 


constant gnaw of Towser 


Only by orderly, healthy growth 
can the coal industry meet the de- 
mands of a_ national emergency, or 
even the demands of energy-hungry 


industry. It is essential to the wellare 


of the nation that coal be provided a 


climate in which it can grow. 


Ive used this simple illustration 
lime and again in trying to get adult 
students in public relations, mews 
writing radio broadcasting 
classes out over the state to remem- 
ber the value of repetilion in getting 
their ideas across to the public. So. 
| give it to vou today lor what it mav 


be worth. 


[wer since my own student days 
here. Tve remembered that Indiana 
State Normal actually opened in 
I870. That date evidently was drill 
ed into my mind so well that it has 
stuck there through the years, Why. 


I do not know. but it has. 


Actually, il December 20. 
ISODd that the Indiana General As 


sembly passed an acl providing 


Waals 


the founding of a teaches fraining in 
stitution. little 


years later, on January 0, 1870. class 


more than four 
work began with an enrollment ol 21 
students, so actually the college be 


gan its 89th year yesterday. 


Anyone who went to college back 
in those days was a brave young per 
son. Relatively lew went to high 
school and only the most daring at 
tended college- So all of us can imag 
ISTO. girls with 


bitton shoes. dresses that reac 


ine the students ol 


ed to the ground, huge mutton leg 
vokes in the shirt-waist sleeves. tiny 
hats or bonnets that preceded the 
merry widow sailors of the gay nine 
ties. Also. trom photographs in my 
own ollice. | can imagine the young 
men budding teachers. wearing high 
shoes, some of them laced, but most 
cutaway or long 


ly with buttons 


lrock coats, high collars and lop hats. 


Picture in your mind's eye what a 
class was like back in 1870 in con 


trast with those ol today. 
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the last 10 years in spite of eight 
wage increases and rising material 


costs. 


NMechanization has made great pro 
gress. With the aid of giant machines 
the American coal miner produces 
over 10 tons per working day in all 
mines. This is more than twice as 


much as he produced in 1942. 


This country has more bituminous 
coal than any other nation and more 
industry to use the coal. About 2 tril- 
lion tons of coal lie in America’s rich 
reserves, an estimated 34 per cent of 
the world’s known deposits. or 
enough to last the nation hundreds 


ol vears. 


Perhaps the most dramatic visible 
change in the coal industry has been 
the advent of giant machines which 
have almost pushed the pick and the 
pit pony into oblivion. This intensive 
mechanization has taken place nol 
only at the mine but also in the pro- 
cessing and preparation plant, in 
storage lacilities and on to the grate 
where coal is burned. The industry 
has exerted every effort to make coal 
do a more efficient, economical job lor 


the consumer. 


Underground, where 73 per cent ol 
America’s coal is still mined. strange 
menagerie of machines has replaced 
most of the old fashioned muscle in 
all but some smaller mines. Some of 
the nation’s coal is still loaded by 
hand, but the quantity of this hand 
produced coal is decreasing rapidly. 
About 8&5 per cent of the under- 
ground coal production is produced 
by machinery. This coal is mechani- 
cally loaded by mobile machines 
which scoop up the loose coal with a 
pair ol steel arms and pass it over 
their backs by built-in conveyors to 


moving belts or shuttle cars. 


Another 11 per cent of the under- 
ground output is produced by con- 
tinuous mining machines. the most 
marvelous of all the industry s sub 
terranean monsters. These machines 
of several lypes, eliminate the sepa- 


rate steps of cutting, drilling, blast- 
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ing and leading. The continuous 
miner has multitoothed cutting heads 
by which it eats its way into the coal 
seam, tearing loose the coal and pass- 
ing it to the rear of the machine 
where it is transferred to conveyor 
belts or loaded into shuttle cars for 
movement to the surlace by mine 
cars. These machines can mine up to 


eight tons of coal per minute. 


Surface mining, also called strip 
or open. pil mining, has increased 
rapidly since World War If and now 
accounts for one quarter of U.S. coal 
production. Since it uses the largest 
mobile machines on earth, output per 
man day is more than double that in 


the underground mines. 


Strip mining is feasible only when 
coal seam is relatively close to the 
surface of the ground. Two basic 
steps are involved. removing the soil 
and rocks above the coal seam, and 
the loading of the coal onto trucks 


for transfer to the preparation plant. 


The job of removing the dirt and 
rocks above the coal falls to giant 
power shovels and draglines. One of 
the largest shovels weighs 6.000.000 
pounds and digs out a 105 ton bite or 
70 cubic yards of earth and rock 
every 30 seconds, uncovering coal at 
a rate of 2 million tons a year. Its 
boom towers 150 feet above the base 
of its four 22 foot crawler treads, and 
its three story cab, 58 feet long. is so 
hig it has its own passenger elevator. 
One man controls the motion of this 


gigantic machine from an air-condi- 


tioned cab. 


When the coal seam is exposed by 
the big shovels, its surface is cleaned 
by scrapers, rotary brushes and other 
highway-type equipment. The coal is 
then loaded into trucks by smaller 
power shovels. of the size used in or- 
dinary construction work. Some 
mines use special off-highway trucks 


of up to 80 tons capacity. 


Strip mining is no small job. The 
overburden at U.S. strip operations 
averages more than 41 feet in depth. 
The seam uncovered averages about 
feet thick. -nough overburden is 


moved to fill up the Panama Canal 


live times a year. 

Auger method is a third method ol 
coal production which was recently 
developed as an offshoot of contour 
strip mining and to increase coal re- 
covery. Often in hilly areas the coal 
seam continues under overburden too 
thick for profitable removal. After the 
final stripping cut in the open mine 
leaves the face of the seam exposed, 
huge augers, from 16 to 72 inches in 
diameter, bore horizontally into the 
seam as far as 200 feet. The loosened 
coal flows out along the auger and 
onto a conveyor which dumps it in- 
to a truck. The augers are mounted 
on a movable frame which moves 
down the high wall from hole to hole. 
Though sites for auger mining are 
limited, productivity is some 17 per 
cent higher than in strip mining and 
three times the underground average. 
Only a few hundred augers are in 
operation but they produce nearly 25 
tons per man per day. Only about 
two per cent of U.S. coal is produc- 
ed by augers. 


Not much coal is sold in “run of 
mine’ form as it comes out of the 
earth a mixture of sizes from large 
chunks to fine powder. Most raw coal 
is sorted for size through a series of 
screens, and more than 58 per cent 
of the nation’s coal output goes 
through cleaning plants where free 
slate, clay and other impurities are 


removed. 


These huge modern plants, many 
with push-button control, tailor coal 
to fit customer's needs. Coal is less 
dense than the impurities which are 
mined with it. In the so-called wet 
process of cleaning, the coal floats as 
the refuse sinks. In the dry cleaning 
process, air currents are used instead 
of water. More than 18 per cent of 
the tonnage entering coal cleaning 
plants is rejected as refuse. 


Some 34 per cent of the nation’s 
coal production is crushed to reduce 
it to more usable sizes. Before leaving 
the preparation plant, the coal may 
also be treated with oil or calcium 
chloride to allay dust. 
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training of teachers and administra- 
tors in the ever widening field of edu- 
cation as illustrated in its growth and 
development under Dr. Tirey the last 
20 years and Dr. Holmstedt the last 
5 years. Each and every person in this 
room should have great pride in be- 
ing a part of this institution. I per- 
sonally shall always cherish my days 
here and my degree from Indiana 
State. 


Have you ever stopped to think of 
the real significance of the profes- 
sion of teaching. It is the most im- 
portant of all among the learned pro- 
lesions. Without the teacher where 
would the other profesions be. With- 
out teachers it wouldn't take many 
years till we ran out of lawyers. doc- 
tors, ministers, engineers, artists— 
every learned group. Back of ALL 
the students in any field of knowl- 
edge must be a teacher and if these 
professions and others as well are 
to measure up to their places in so 


ciely, their teachers must be good. 


We at Purdue have always recog- 
nized the high standards of Indiana 
State Teachers College. We have 
respected this institution for the quali- 
ty ol its instruction; its good manage- 
ment and sound progressive policies 
that have prevailed through the years. 
We have recognized the existing mer- 
it that has achieved the standing of 
Indiana State and brought renown to 
Indiana State Teacher's College. 
personally am familiar with the 
achievements of the Parsons, Hines. 
and especially the outstanding rec 
ords ol the Tirey and Hlolmstedt re- 
simes. Each and every person here 
and every Indiana State man or wo- 
man anywhere can and should be 
proud of the records of achievements 
that have contributed to that stand- 


ing. 


last month at the Land Grant Col- 
lege Association meeting in Wash- 
inglon, | heard a talk on the char- 
acteristics of a good teacher by a 
philosophy instructor from Rutgers 
University, Dr. Houston Peterson, 
who spoke before the residence in- 
struction division. Dr. Peterson, a 
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unique character himself, laid it on 
the line and drew the attention 
of the educational editors of such 
papers as the New York Times. the 
New York Herald Tribune, the 
Washington Star and other large and 
influential newspapers. 


Contagious enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject stood first on Dr. Peterson's list 
of desirable attributes of a good 
teacher. He said contagious enthusi- 
asm requires range and scope and 
may run the gamut from “jackass to 


genius. 


Knowledge of subject, he admitted, 
is of great importance in a teacher, 
but Dr. Peterson placed this second. 
and said “It won't do much good if 
the student is asleep.” 


Effective communication he rated 
third place. but he emphasized he 
didn't mean an over-simplitication or 
watered down presentation that stu- 


dents might absorb in relaxed ease. 


Fourth on his list of great teacher 
characteristics was the ability to 
“carry students’ beyond the bound 


ary of the classroom or campus. 


Acknowledging that an ideal is 
not always readily attainable, and 
that not all teachers might possess all 
ol his listed characteristics. Dr. Peter 
son, with a trace of whimsy. said he 
would accept a teacher who possess- 
ed “just one or two- of them. I doubt 
if Indiana State would be quite as 


easy as this Rutgers professor. 


You may or may not agree with 
Prof. Peterson on his four points for 
a good teacher, or you may want to 
rank them differently. | hope how- 
ever, that you will think about them 
and set your own slide rule for good 
teaching. With the present discus- 
sion over Indiana about the impor- 
tance of educational courses and 
methods versus subject matter in 
teacher training, | think it's high time 
that those of us in all education agree 
upon a general policy of just what is 
best or most desirable and then push 
toward that goal, whether we are 
trained for elementary school, second- 
ary school or college level teaching. 


Looking at the entire field of edu- 
cation and I've had that opportunity 
over a good many years, | see the 
need for complete cooperation be- 
tween the universities, and teachers 
colleges and the secondary and ele. 
mentary teachers and administrators. 
Alter all, education—our common 
aim—is the basis of a successlul de- 
mocracy. Each and every one of us 
has a part in the training of individ 
uals who are the ultimate consumers 
olf what we have to oller. There is no 
competition between the school and 
colleges whether public or private as 
some would have us believe. Each 
has its part in the total educational 


scheme for the state and nation. 


Those of us fortunate enough to 
have degrees from Indiana State or 
to be students in this institution, can 
offer our thanks to the Supreme Be- 
ing every day for that privilege and 
to pledge anew our faith as teachers 
or administrators or as men and 
women to do the work we seek to do. 
let us ever remember that we repre- 
sent the highest profession and keep 
alive the ideas and ideals that must 
prevail in the great process of learn 
ing and education for the children 


and youth ol the nation. 


Likewise in our loyalties to Indi 
ana State, let us resolve on this 
Founders Day to know the many 
things that have been done the last 
25 years, what we are doing now as 
an institution not only on an in 
structional but also on an extension 
or correspondence basis. With space 
Hights and trips to the moon in the 
olling and the tremendous develop 
ment of new knowledge. the oppor 
tunities that lie ahead for Indiana 
State, yes lor all other wide awake 
institutions olf higher learning, are 
unlimited. Ud like to come back in 
another 89 years and see the changes. 
In this total educational picture the 
teacher must be the key individual. 
Your individual opportunities are 
boundless. Indiana State, with its 
proud record, has unlimited possibil 
ities in the days and years ahead. You 
know and I know that she will meas 


ure Up. 
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As I reviewed the college history, 
| noted that Indiana State has had 
only seven presidents during almost 
a century of existence, certainly a tri 
bute to the stability of this institution 
of highes learning. The first’) was 
William A. Jones, 1809-79: 
P. Brown, 1879-1885: William 
Wood Parsons, 1885-1921; Linneus 
N. Hines, 1921-1933; Lemuel A. Pit 


( seorge 


lenver, 1933: my friend. 
Ralph N. Tirey, 1934-1953: and 
our present leader, Dr. Holmstedt 


who has called the plays here since 


1953 in most ellective tashion. 


lt was first a two year and then a 
three year course and finally a four 


1907, the 


College was authorized to grant the 


year course ol study. In 


baccalaureate degree. In 1929. legis- 
lative action changed the name from 
the State Normal School to Indiana 
State Teachers College. 


When | came to the campus Sept. 
1912, 


and ihe 


there were three buildings 
power plant: the old main 
building. an imposing structure ol 
dark red brick, that stood just west ol 
where the Student Union Building 
now stands. The library had re ently 
been completed and was a source ol 
pride with every student, and Nor- 


mal lligh 


several 


School building had been 
Our Athletic 


lield Wai Parsons Field lor baseball 


in use vears. 


and track. It was located along the 
Bie Four railroad in the West end of 
Terre Haute. Basketball and oymmnas 
tics were in the basement of the Ad 
Our 
cross country race with Rose Poly 


on Wabash 


Avenue and olten there was a vood 


ministration building. annual 


always ended down 
light between the two student bodies 
as the runners came down the home 


stretch. 


As a reportes and later sports edi 
tor of the Terre Haute Star, | called 
ollice 


every day in the search olf news. 


at President’ Parsons’ almost 
Through my trequent visits with Dr. 
Vice-President 


Sandison, Registrar Nlinnie Hill and 


Parsons, | loward 


others on the stall, I really kept in 


touch with college activities and stu- 
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dent affairs. | also found time to take 
part in student activities, serving as 
treasurer of the athletic association, 
as president of my college course 
class one term, and in various other 
ollices—but too often 


campus my 


orades sullered. 


As | sat musing a lew evenings 
ago and thinking what | might say 
today, there came to my mind many 
lacully members of 45 years ago 
whose classes and associations have 
meant much to me down through the 
years ol a very active lile. One of 
them was Prof. Victor Miller, of the 
department, who encouraged 
me to attend Indiana State. He had 
been my English instructor in high 
school. Others were Dr. John Wise- 
ly with his unusual method of teach- 
ing grammar: Dr. W. QO. Lynch, a 
close friend and advisor of many 
years and who passed away only last 
Dr. Frank Smith 
who now has a distinguished son on 
the laculty at Purdue; Dr. William 
A. MeBeth. Dr. Nlutterer. 
teacher of German; Prof. M. L. Lau 


bach, Prof. Charles Roll, Prof. O. 


vear;: Bogardus. 


Frederic 


|. Kelso. Prot. James H. Baxter. 
Prof. R. G. Gillum. Prof. O. 
(ox. Prof. Rose Cox. Prof. Frank 


Higgins, Dr. Fred Donaghy. Prof. 
Mary Moran. Prof. Charles 1. 
Curry. Dr. L. J. Rettger, Prof. NI. 
Stalker, Prof. Charles B. Bacon. 
Prof. William Turman,. Prot. Roscoe 
Hyde. Prof. Frederick Weng. 
Dean of Women Charlotte Schweit 
zer Burlord and many others. These 
names today mean little to you but 
they meant a oreal deal to those of 


our generation. 


It is easy to delve into the past but 
| would hesitate and | am not quali- 
lied to the 
teachers the laculty of Indiana 
State today, but | 


make this statement the faculty 


enumerate many greal 


can, however, 
that many ol you will live long in the 
hearts and minds of your students 
lor the inspiration and information 
you contribute toward their develop 
ment as mature man and woman. 
And to the students—you may nol 


think now of it in this fashion—but 


as the years roll around, you will 
reach back into your minds and re- 
call this 
room and laboratory, this talk or an 


incident or that in class 
examination, believe it or not, that 
meant much to you in your chosen 
work. All will influence your lives as 
a whole not only as teachers, but as 


citizens. 


I've always said that the best ad- 
vertisement of any firm or institution 
was its product. This is true whether 
it be a university, a college, a farm 


or a manutacturing or business firm. 


In looking through a 1947 history 
of Indiana State covering the period 
of 1865 to 1945, | found a veritable 
“who's who” in education in the list- 
ing by the author of this volume, my 
beloved friend, Dr. lynch, of some 
of the Indiana State graduates and 
lormer students who had gone places 
educationally. There were literally 
hundreds of names from the earliest 
days of the institution down to 1947, 
the vear the volume came trom the 
press. Almost forty pages were need- 
ed to list the Indiana State men and 
women in college and University 
teaching or administrative positions 
or heads of city or county school sys- 


tems. 


Seventeen were listed as college 
presidents, among the best known he- 
ing Dr. Lotus D. Coffman. who serv- 
ed for some vears as president of the 
University ol Minnesota and Elmer 
1). Bryan lor many years president o} 
Colgate. Dr. Frank C. Hockema., 
a classmate of mine. who began his 
formal college work here, was vice- 
president of Purdue for many years, 
holding that post at the time of his 
death three years ago. Dr. Wendell 
W. Wright. an Indiana State gradu- 
ate, is head of the department of edu- 
cation and vice president of Indiana 


niversily. 


So it goes: | could use an hour or 
the 


ing others. Indiana State graduates 


Iwo telling stories and nam- 


are known far and wide for their 
work in the field of education. This 
is as it should be. This is an institu- 


tion second to none devoted to the 
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Hlow far the public institutions can 
GO depends largely on the Indiana 
|_egislature, as all four, Indiana State. 
Ball State, Purdue, and Indiana uni- 
the 
Within my own knowledge covering 


than 40 State 


presidents have always presented in 


versities are creatures olf stale. 


more vears, Indiana 
a line way to the legislature the fi 
nancial needs of this institution. Dr. 
Tirey, our beloved president emeritus, 
made a greal rec ord belore the state 
budget committee and legislatures as 
a whole, and Dr. Hoimstedt and his 
aids are doing an excellent job in 
this direction now. All higher edu- 
cation has had a friendly legislature 
in Indiana. Such men as Represent- 
atives Walter \Nlaehling, Birch Bayh, 
speaker ol the House of Represent 
alives this session, and now your own 


Prof. Dewey Annakin, in the State 


Senate. and others lrom Terre Haute. 


have always supported this institution 
in a wonderlul way, evidenced by 
the 


started under the presidency of Dr. 


campus developments really 
Tirey, and being continued on an 
even bigger scale under Dr. Holm- 


stedt. 


Too many of us, perhaps. are in- 
think of Day 


only in the terms ol the past. It seems 


clined to Founders 
to me it should be a Day when we 
pay honor to those of the past but 
it should be a time when we take 
stock of this past in terms of what it 
means in the present. We are proud 


ol the 


proud of those who have contributed 


past record of our college. 
lo its success, proud to accord them 
the honor that is due, but it is also 
a time when we ol the present should 
be dedicated a little more “to the un- 
task that whom we 


finished those 


honor have thus far so nobly ad- 


vanced 


lt should be in part their day but 
even more important, it should be our 


day. 


lt is a day when we must recognize 
that there is no past, no present and 
no future entirely as such—they are 
all just parts of time. There is no end 
to the works of man as typilied in 
our Indiana State Teachers College— 
it goes on and on. There can be an 
end only if we of the present or those 


ol the future permit that end to come. 


So while Founders Day is a day 
of memories, it should also be a day 
of dedication. Each of you as slu- 
dents, each of you as members of the 


stalls 


and each of tis as alumni have al role 


administrative and teaching 


to play—it is up to us to play it to 


our greatest ability. 


Teachers College Journal 
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